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POPULARITY OF BOOKS. 

More than one writer has twitted publishers ona lack of dis- 
crimination, because the issuers of books have rejected manu- 
scripts which, when printed and issued, at once ran into large 
editions and became standard works. No censure could well 
be more unjust or undeserved. No judgment, no matter how 
experienced, sound or well-trained, can by any possibility be 
infallible on the probable success or failure of a work before it 
is in type and before the public. In this vital matter authors 
go far astray more frequently than publishers. So successful 
an author as was Sir Walter Scott ranked his poems far above 
his novels; yet it was the Waverley novels—not his poetry 
which brought him fame and wealth; and to this day his stories 
find far more readers than do his verses. Books once famous, 
lauded by writers of established reputations, are now forgotten. 
Macaulay, the historian, bestowed unqualified praise on the 
novels of ‘Annie of Swansea,’”’ who is utterly forgotten save 
for the mention by the genius who was justly considered the 
foremost literary critic of his time. Books highly prized by 
one generation are condemned by a succeeding one; works 
prized as standard in one era are neglected in another. Occa- 
sionally the reprint of an old work strikes the popular taste. 
As at present, the reprints of children’s books of long ago are 
more highly prized than the most dainty juvenile literature of 
the present. 

A revival of the antique which is spreading to typography, 
styles of type voted old-fashioned by our fathers, are fast 
coming into vogue, and are deemed the correct thing for edt- 
tions de /uxe of illustrious contemporary authors. Fac similes 
of antique fonts are impressed on rough, heavy, uncut paper, 
to make the costliest books. There is no gauging the public 
taste in books, either as to subject matter or mechanical execu- 
tion. . 

The once pre-eminent popularity of Dickens is on the wane. 
American novelists, such as Howells, Cable and James, are 
crowding his works from the most frequented shelves of the 
libraries of England. Publishers are near the reading public 
and will not reject any manuscripts in which they discern any 
probability of success. Where one rejected work has achieved 
popularity, one hundred thrown upon the market despite the 





objections of publishers, at the writer’s own cost, have turned 
out failures. No account is made by writers of the numerous 
cases in which the publisher’s opinion was the correct one; the 
exceptional instances, where the reverse held good, are fre- 
quently pointed out as proofs that publishers don’t know a 
worthy work when given them in manuscript. In this, as in 
other cases, the exception proves the rule. 

SPECIMENS OF PRINTING AND BINDING. 

The formation of the Grolier Club in New York is a step in 
a too-long-neglected direction with us here in America. 
Praiseworthy as is the effort of a combination of gentlemen to 
gather for mutual inspection artistically-bound books and rare 
works, it is far from meeting a great want in all the principal 
cities of our country. We have nowhere such a collection as 
has been added, within two years, to the South Kensington 
Art Library, London—a series of specimens of early printing 
and book ornamentation. In this collection printers, book- 
binders and the public may see an illustrated Spanish work 
published at Toledo in 1512—the embellishments are numerous 
wood engravings and ornamental initial letters; a German mis- 
sal in fine black-letter type, printed at Hagenau in 1518, and 
well bound in the stamped-leather binding of the period ; a 
missal Romanorum; a folio, in red and black, printed on the 
Plantin press at Antwerp in 1572, embellished with full-page 
engravings and elaborate initial letters. In the way of bind- 
ings worthy of study is a Flemish binding of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, moulded with figures in relief of St. John Baptist under a 
Gothic canopy ; a Nuremberg binding of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, enriched with stamped lozenges and other 
ornaments and old brass corners ; a sixteenth-century binding 
in green velvet, with a figure of Martin Luther stamped on one 
cover, having inserted in the other a colored portrait figure on 
vellum of Melanchthon. There are numerous other valuable 
specimens, besides a collection of a thousand title-pages, fron- 
tispieces, colophons and other book ornaments, and about one 
hundred and thirty printers’ devices and head and tail pieces. 

These specimens are mentioned merely to show what can be 
done, and what ought to be done with as little delay as possi- 
ble. Just such rare examples of the printer’s, binder’s and 
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engraver’s arts as we require for a permanent public collection 
are growing scarcer in the markets of the world every year. 
Private collectors are buying them up and rendering the treas- 
ures inaccessible to those who, by examining them, would ad- 
vance the true artistic element in contemporaneous typography 
and bookbinding. 
= fo 
SHALL WE PUNCTUATE? 

‘The new departure, in quarters where progressive ornamental 
printing is made a study, in setting book titles and miscella- 
neous display lines without punctuation marks, is meeting with 
spirited opposition. The reason given for omitting the points 
is that they do not look well, spoiling the effects intended to 
The Pa 
cific Printer is strongly opposed to doing without punctuation 
in book titles, and sharply exclaims: ** We have seen exhibi- 


be produced by employing quaint and showy type. 


tions of this idiotic departure where the sense was entirely de- 
stroyed, and which suggested a suspicion of imperfect fonts, or 
pulled sorts, or careless proof-reading, or trespassing grip- 
pers.”’ If such a sound scolding as this does not bring the 
progressive ornamental printers back to their allegiance to 
punctuation marks, no amount of sharp talk will. On the 
other side of the water, the London Printers’ Register comes 
out against the dropping of the commas, semi-colons and 
periods, deciding that the dispens ing with the points of punctu- 
ation is ‘* a juvenile affectation, ugly to the eye and distorting 
to the sense.”’ 

These pungently expressed conservative opinions are worthy 
of consideration, but are not likely to turn back from their 
course the new school of ornamental printers, who have their 
own ideas of what looks best in titles and displays, and propose 
to carry them out so long as the public approves the new style. 

pees. oe See 

WHY WORKMEN REQUIRE PROTECTION. 

There is no more erroneous supposition than the one that 
is sometimes indulged in that the paper-making trades zeal- 
ously guard the present protective tariff to keep out competition 
from abroad and prevent a lowering of prices. Under free 
trade, no doubt, the American market would be glutted with 
cheap paper from the mills of Great Britain, not because our 
home makers exact a larger profit, but because they pay higher 
wages to their employés. 

Ex-Governor Cheyney, of New Hampshire, now traveling 
in Scotland, is doing what more intelligent American travelers 
in all parts of Europe should do—examining into the condition 
of the working classes in the manufacturing districts. Gov. 
Cheyney has investigated the way in which the paper mills of 
Scotland are conducted. Facts and figures soon showed him 
how paper could be made cheaper there than with us. In the 
paper mills of Scotland the machine tenders are paid $1.25 a 
day; in the mills of New England the same class of workers 
receive $2.50 per day. Engineers in the Scottish mills get one 
dollar a day; in the New England mills they receive two dol- 
larsa day. Other employés in the Scotch mills are paid from 
twenty-five to eighty-three cents a day; in the paper mills of 
America the same classes of workers receive from seventy-five 
cents to $1.75 aday. With such a difference in the rates of 
wages, is it surprising that British paper is cheaper than the 
American made? Even at the lower prices charged for the 





foreign manufactured article, the Scotch and English manufac- 
turers realize a larger profit than the American makers, because 
they pay half and less than half for wages to employés that 
the Americans do. A protective tariff therefore means protec- 
tion to labor far more than to capital. Free trade means beg 
garly wages to workers, and big profits to employers. Pro- 
tection has brought generous pay to American workingmen, 
and will guarantee it to them so long as it is maintained. This 
is the much-argued tariff question in a nut-shell. 


Pe talline 
VETERANS AT THE CASE. 

The wide publicity given by Western newspapers to the ex- 
istence of an aged printer in the composing room of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who has completed a half century of 
active service at the case, has brought into prominence an aged 
printer in Pennsylvania, Michael J. Quinn, who is holding cases 
on the Erie (Pa.) Daily Hera/d, and first handled types fifty- 


four years ago, when he was apprenticed to the printing busi 
ness in the city of Waterford, Ireland. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship he obtained a ‘‘sit.’’ on the London 7Zimes. 
Coming to this country, he first entered the composing room of 
the New York Lvening Fost, where he remained for seven 
years. Next he went to Erie, Pa., where, for twenty years, he 
worked on the Dispatch, of that city. From the latter office 
he went to that of the Hera/d, of the same place. Mr. Quinn 
is seventy years of age, does not use spectacles nor eye-glasses 
and has been a steady worker at case all his long life. 

What an enormous quantity of type he has handled! As- 
suming a fair average rate of speed—taken from his prime at 
10,000 ems a day and his rate of 5,000 ems in his later years 
and at present, giving 7,500 ems for an average 
time at the case set up 119,340,000 ems of matter. In setting 
this it was necessary to handle upwards of 298,350,000 pieces 
of metal twice over, including the distribution. The type so 
set would weigh ninety-four tons, handled piece by piece by 
this old printer, whose hand in accomplishing the work has 
traveled over 596,700,000 feet—about 113,011 miles. In this 
computation of distance traveled by the hand the work of dis- 
tribution is not included. 


he has in his 


Mr. Quinn’s ‘string’? would fill 
out a belt of reading-matter two inches in width and fully 
seven miles long. Pennsylvania’s qld printer is in good health, 
spry, and expects to spend another ten years at the case. 

~o- 


ELECTRIC PRINTING. 





Inventions to render electricity of practical use to printers 
are claiming the attention of practical electricians. 


One of 
them, Professor Goebelsroder, has perfected a process in which 
the paper to be printed upon is first wet down in a solution of 
aniline black in water, the proportions of the mixture not being 
given. The paper so saturated is placed while wet on a disc 
of metal, under which is a non-conductor, either of glass or 
caoutchouc. Another disc, on which is the drawing or design, 
is placed on top of the paper; a current is then passed through 
the two plates of metal, and, with a little pressure, an exact 
reproduction in black of the tracing on the reverse or top plate 
is imprinted on the paper. Improvements on and modifica- 
tions of the process will, no doubt, in time render the process 
of practical value; and it gives a suggestive hint in the right 
direction of how electrical printing can be done. 
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AN ODDITY IN BOOK-MAKING. 

Messrs. Field & Tuer, of ‘‘ Ye Leadenhalle Presse,’’? Lon- 
don, have hit upon the happy device of publishing two editions 
of the same work in one volume, or rather two volumes in one, 
one volume inside the other, two books and a box in one book. 
‘««(uads Within Quads’’ is the pertinent title of this oddity in 
book-making; the *‘ Quads”’ in question being judicious selec- 
tions from the witty, pungent and sarcastic little paragraphs 
used for several years past to fill gaps in the pages of Field & 
Tuer’s quarterly. The mechanicai device of the unique book 
is an edition of ** Quads,’’ padded out at the regular conclu- 
sion with extra leaves fastened together, having an oblong 
hollow in the centre. In this unsuspected receptacle snugly 
reposes a miniature or midget folio edition of ‘* Quads,’’ being 
the ‘*Quads”’ within the ‘* Quads.’’ The tiny volume is bound 
in vellum, and contains every word, from title-page to finis, of 
the larger edition in which it is so deftly enclosed ; like it, 
too, the covers are tied together at the side, top and bottom with 
ribbon of old gold color. The ‘‘Quads’’ within is a minia- 
ture copy of the ‘*Quads’’ without. The latter is also hand- 
somely enclosed in vellum, and so perfectly do the supposed 
leaves at the end simulate the real ones, that no one not in the 
secret would ever suspect the presence of the tiny book inside 
the larger one. Aside from the mechanical ingenuity’ and 
originality of design manifested in the twin-book, which will 
always endear it to book collectors, the contents are in the 
highest degree amusimg, and may be read with pleasure, and 
not always without profit, at odd moments of leisure. Mr. 
Andrew W. Tuer has performed the work of compilation with 
rare good judgment and discretion. 

RES RR As A 


THOMAS W. PRICE. 


By a card in our advertising pages, our readers are informed 
of the final retirement of this gentleman from the labors and 
responsibilities of active business. For nearly forty years he 
has been engaged in the blank-book and paper trade in this 
city, having commenced business in the year 1846, in a very 
limited way, after faithfully serving a long apprenticeship and 
working some time asa journeyman. His untiring industry, 
energy and sterling integrity insured his success at the very 
beginning of his business career ; and, while recognized as a 
very active, thorough-going man in his business, he neverthe- 
less found time to be interested in the various benevolent, re- 
ligious and political enterprises that have occupied the public 
mind during the past thirty years, in many of which he has 
been actively engaged. He seemed to be endowed with pro 
found good sense and sound judgment in an eminent degree, 
so that his advice and assistance in various emergencies were 
sought by men in high positions as well as by those in humbler 
life, with the firm conviction that he could help them—and he 
never refused. After many a hard day’s work, he has spent a 
good part of the night in caring for other people’s wants, or in 
the attempt to lighten their burdens. For twenty years he has 
been our friend and neighbor, and we gladly bear this testi- 
mony to his great worth as a man and a citizen. 

Mr. Price has built up a very extensive business, and his 
house is well known to the printers throughout the country. 
He resigns its management to his able assistants, Messrs. John 





R. Senior, Harry V. Jones, Austin W. Bennett and Thomas 
W. Fort, Jr., who are deservedly popular with all having busi- 
ness relations with them, and we sincerely wish them all the 
success they so well merit. 
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THE MACHINE TYPE-SETTER ABROAD. 

Composing machines are not novelties in America. Here we 
have heard and read so much of the complicated mechanical 
contrivances that little heed is given to a new candidate in the 
well-trodden field. In Europe composing machines are of 
more recent origin ; as with us, they are all marvels in the art 
of setting type. The newest accession to the European ma- 
chine compositors and distributors is a German invention, 
having been devised in Berlin by Herren Fischer and Von Lan- 
gen. uite a wonderful contrivance the Teutonic automatic 
compositor is, too, setting up from eight to ten thousand letters 
an hour, distributing at the rate of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand letters an hour, and operated at a cost of six cents an 
hour. So, at least, the agents of the inventors say. Specimens 
of work done by this composing machine are on exhibition in 
London. Nene of the editors of the English typographic 
periodicals who refer to the specimens have seen the machine. 
The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, with its ac- 
customed generous faith, hopes to see the Fischer-Von Langen 
composing and distributing machine at work, and to be able to 
publish details of the working and illustrations of the new me- 
chanical wonder. 

; one : 

J. F. M’Kenricu has joined J. R. Bixler in the publication 
of the Citizen, at Clearfield, Pa. 
Bixler & M’Kenrich. 


The firm name is now 


RSENS SS 
OBITUARY. 
FRANKLIN J. OTTARSON, 

This veteran printer-editor died in New York City on July 10, aged 
sixty-nine years. He was apprenticed to the printing business at Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., in +830. Seven years afterwards he arrived in New 
York City, where his genuine ability and facility for writing on miscella- 
neous topics soon won for him a reporter's place on the New York 
Triiune. His aptness, reliability and diligence induced Horace Greeley 
to promote him to the responsible position of city editor, a post he filled 
with credit to himself and honor to the newspaper he served. From city 
editor he became night editor, a post he held for many years. In his 
long and useful life he was always conscientious in the discharge of 
whatever duties were imposed upon him. For a generation he was the 
wheel-horse of a great daily newspaper, unknown to the general public, 
but recognized and looked up to by the brotherhood of working editors. 
His pali-bearers were Isaac W. England, publisher of the New York 
Sun; U. S. Assistant-Treasurer Acton; Nathan D. Urner, the poet ; 
George King and George S. McWalters. Most of the older editors of 
New York attended the funeral of their old and faithful colleague. 





-*e 

A sort of author’s crusade is being directed against the 
circulating libraries in Germany, which are charged with 
being the real cause of the limited sale of works of fiction. 
Some very heroic remedies are suggested, and the usually 
phlegmatic Teutonic fiction-writers seem to be thoroughly 
aroused. One of them proposes to compel the proprietors of 
such libraries to pay a royalty to the author whose books they 
circulate; or, as an alternative, double the price asked of the 
public for the same books. 
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(Communicated.) 
LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

The reason why so many journeyman printers fail to meet 
the natural expectancy of those who employ them, is not alto- 
gether due to a dearth of ability, insufficient mental capacity 
or general aptitude on the part of the artisan, but is largely 
traceable to the impressions and influences inculcated in the 
early days of apprenticeship. Let a youth of correct habits, 
quick perception and an ambitious tendency, pass through a 
term of service with one who is almost directly opposite in 
general principles and mechanical ability, the chances are 
more than even that that young man ‘vill close his apprentice- 
ship with no particular credit to himself or honor to his profes- 
There are exceptions, however, to this rule ; for, on the 
other hand, if the apprentice has a natural predilection for his 
calling, and is imbued with a determination to succeed, cir- 
cumstances would have to be of a very depressing nature to 
cause him, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, to enter the 
list of journeymen without a fair knowledge of the art—a 
knowlege which would only require a broader field of practice 
to develop his latent faculties and qualify him for any position 
which might be assigned him. It is an indisputable fact that 
people are not endowed with equal abilities, and, again, that 
one might make a successful journalist, while another, with 
equal intelligence but different tendencies, would bring about a 
far different result. But let the cause of the inefficiency be 
what it may, the resu/t reverts only upon the one who gains, 
instead of a thorough and practical knowledge of his trade, a 
rough garniture of fundamental truths and an indifferent in- 
sight into the possibilities of his calling. Thus it stands ap- 
prentices in hand to let no mercenary motive govern their 
actions—#. ¢., do not try to regulate your daily toil by the 
standard of your earnings—bearing in mind that the lessons 
learned in youth are generally lasting in their influence, arid 
that it is essentially necessary for your future welfare that you 
learn thoroughly every detail of your calling, and avoid every 
influence that has a tendency to divert you from the path of 
duty—a duty you owe to yourself and to your employer. 


sion. 
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HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 

How many of the millions that daily use the alphabet ever 
stop to think of its origin and long history ? In the true spirit 
of a student, Isaac Taylor, a well-known English writer on 
philosophical and philological subjects, has recently written 
and published in London two stout volumes under the title of 
«The Alphabet : An Account of the Origin and Development 
of Letters.’”’ It is only by the help of recent discoveries of 
early inscriptions and the progress in the art of reading lost 
languages and deciphering hitherto unknown symbols that 
such a well-posted history has become possible. By careful 
study of the essays and scientific investigations of the latest 
philologists, Taylor has set forth, in language within easy com- 
prehension, the origin of the alphabet, showing that our own 
Roman letters may be followed back to their very beginning, 
We have 
no better letters, according to this account, than those of the 


some twenty or more centuries ago, as he asserts. 


Italian printers of the fifteenth century. These were imitated 
from the beautiful manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh cen- 





turies, the lettering of these being derived from the Roman of 
the Augustinian age. The Roman letters, in turn, are traced 
to those employed at Rome in the third century before Christ, 
and these do not differ greatly from forms used in the earliest 
existing specimens of Latin writing, dating from the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ. This primitive alphabet of Rome was de- 
rived from a local form of the Greek alphabet, in use about 
the sixth century before Christ, and that was a variety of the 
earliest Greek alphabet belonging to the eighth or even the 
ninth century before Christ. The Greeks got their letters from 
the Phcenicians, and theirs are clearly traceable to the most 
ancient known form of the Semitic. 

The most ancient of books, a papyrus found at Thebes, now 
preserved in the French National Library, supplies the earliest 
forms of the letters used in the Semitic alphatet. The Stone 
Tables of the Law could have been possible to the Jews only 
because of their possession of an alphabet, and thus the Bible 
and modern philological science unite in ascribing a common 
origin to the alphabet which is in daily use throughout the 
world. The nineteenth century before Christ is held by Tay- 
lor to be the approximate date of the origin of alphabetic 
writing, and from that time it grew by slow degrees, while 
from Egypt, the home of the Jews during their long captivity, 
the knowledge of the alphabet was carried in all directions 
where alphabets are now found. 

The Aryans are thought to have been the first to bring the 
primitive alphabet to perfection, and each letter and each 
sound may be traced by Taylor’s careful analysis through 
all the changes that have marked the growth, progress, and, 
in some instances, the decay of different letters of various al- 
phabets. It is an interesting fact that the oldest known “‘ A B 
C”’ in existence is a child’s alphabet scratched on an ink bot- 
tle of black ware, found in one of the oldest Greek settlements 
in Italy, attributed to the fifth century before Christ. The 
earliest letters, and many later ones, are known only by inscrip- 
tions; and it is the rapid increase, by recent discovery, of these 
precious fragments that has inspired more diligent research 
and quickened the zeal of learned students in mastering the 
elements of knowledge of their origin and history throughout 
the world. As late as 1876 there were found, in Cyprus, some 
bronze plates, inscribed with Phoenician characters, dating back 
to the tenth and even the eleventh century before Christ. 

Each epoch has its fragments, and the industry of English 
explorers, the perseverance of German students, and the genius 
of French scholars have alf contributed to group them in their 
chronological order. Coins, engraved gems, inscribed statues, 
and, last of all, the Siloam inscription, found in 1880 at Jeru- 
salem, on the wall of an old tunnel, have supplied new mate- 
rial for the history. From the common mother of many 
alphabets—the are descended the Greek and 
other European systems, on the one side, including that which 


Pheenician 


we use and have the greatest interest in; and, on the other, the 
alphabets of Asia, from which have sprung those of the East, 
Syriac, Arabic and Hebrew. 


ial alii 

WATERPROOF paper and pasteboard as strong as parchment 
are now made by treating the sheets with a solution of oxide 
of copper in ammonia, so as to partially dissolve a thin film of 
the paper, which is then dried. 
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UNCLE JAKE’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

Jacob Ziegler, otherwise ‘‘Uncle Jake’’ Ziegler, Butler 
County’s well-known representative in the Legislature, and 
editor and proprietor of the Butler //era/d, was in this city the 
other day. As soon as his arrival became known he was called 
upon and warmly welcomed by his friends. 

‘* How are you, Uncle Jake ?”’ said a Philadelphia member 
of the Legislature, coming up and grasping the hand of the 


old statesman. Uncle Jake greeted his fellow lawmaker 


heartily. His hat was pushed back a little from the jutting 
forehead. Pretty soon other acquaintances came along. News- 
paper men, members and ex-members of the Legislature, 
friends of members and politicians generally, Democratic and 
Republican. Uncle Jake extended his hand to all with equal 
impartiality. It was a mighty poor. time when partisanship 
ran so high that Uncle Jake would refuse to shake hands with 
a Republican. 

After some interesting talk on politics, Uncle Jake was led 
into personal reminiscences. 

**Uncle Jake, how did you ever come to stray away from 
Gettysburg, your native town, into such an out-of-the-way place 
as Butler? ”’ 

**T’ll tell you,’’ said Uncle Jake. ‘* When I was eighteen 
years of age I thought I had worked on a farm long enough, 
and that I'd get out of that country. I didn’t like farming. I 
wanted to find something else. I didn’t care what it was so it 
wasn’t work ona farm. Everybody was going West in those 
days. Wagons used to pass through the streets of Gettysburg 

—those old Conestoga wagons that you’ve heard tell about— 
full of families moving West, and it used to be a common sight 
to see their relatives clinging to them as they would leave Get- 
tysburg and indulge in a long ‘ Boo! hoo! hoo! You’re go-o- 
o-o-in’ off, and we’ll never see you again as long as we live.’ 
My goodness,’’ said Uncle Jake, ‘‘ I remember these things as 
if they had been yesterday. Well, I decided to get out of that 
country; so one day, without saying a word to anybody, I 
packed up my bundle and left home, going on foot all the way 
to Pittsburgh. I had no idea where I was going, my only ob- 
ject being to get out into the new country somewhere. When 
I got to Pittsburgh I stopped for the first time and began to 
think. ‘See here, Mr. Zeigler,’ I said to myself, ‘ where are 
you going?’ When I asked myself this question I was stand- 
ing in the heart of the city, in what is known as the Old Dia- 
mond. I looked around me and said, ‘ Now which way shall 
Igo?’ I thought a moment and then again said to myself, 
‘ Keep to the right and obey the law.’ That was a sign that 
used to be posted up in those days at every cross-road. 

‘« Well, I took the right and crossed the Allegheny River, 
and set my face northwestward. When I reached Sharpsburg 
I bought a loaf of bread and sat down at a spring, a little 
way out of town, toeat it. Then I got to thinking again, and 
said to myself, ‘Mr. Ziegler, where are you going now?’ I 
decided to keep on. 

‘* That night I reached Butler. I can’t tell you how I felt. 
The moment I laid my eyes on the town I said to myself, ‘ This 
is the place for me; I go no further.’ 

‘* Butler in those days was a little town surrounded by trees. 
The land was level and beautiful. You may not believe me, 
but I tell you as a fact, the deer skipped across the creek and 





played around the place almost as tame as chickens. ‘ By 
gracious,’ I said to myself, ‘Mr. Ziegler, you’ve reached 
Paradise.’ ’’ 

Here Uncle Jake paused, as if to contemplate for a moment 
mages of his early memory in silence. Then, throwing back 
his head, he went on again with his description. 

‘* Deer !’’ said he, ** great heavens! And fish! Well, I tell 
you, sir, I never heard or read anything that equaled Butler 
for game in those days. I’ve gone down to that creek where 
I first saw the deer jump over, and I’ve thrown out my line 
and hauled in pike after pike, weighing ten, twelve and fifteen 
pounds. Now, that’s a fact. I saw fish in such abundance. 
Oh! I was happy. I said to myself, ‘Well, Mr. Ziegler, you 
have come to the right place.’ 

**T went up to the only hotel in the town. It was kept by 
a man named Beatty, who afterward became a member of 
Congress. He was a stern-looking man. He eyed me awhile, 
and presently he said : 

** «Well, I s’pose you ran away from home.’ 

***] guess,’ I said, ‘ you’re mighty nigh right.’ 

** «What did you run away for?’ said he. 

** ¢ Because,’ said I, ‘ they wanted to make a preacher of me.’ 

** He looked at me more sternly than ever. 

*“«*And why, sir,’ said he, ‘didn’t you want to be a 
preacher.’ 

‘** Because,’ said I, ‘I don’t believe in being what I don’t 
want to be.’ 

** At this moment his son-in-law came in, a man named 
Agnew. 

*« ¢ Well, I'll be hanged !”’ said he. 

*«* What brought you here ? ’ said I. 

«¢ * What brought you here ?’ said he. 

**I told him I ran away from home, and came to find my 
fortune. He and I had gone to school together in Gettysburg, 
where he had been born and brought up. I never knew he 


had gone to Butler, and our meeting was a complete surprise. 
«** Get your things together,’ said he, ‘and come down to 
my house.’ 


‘** No, sir,’ said the hotel-keeper, in a stern voice, ‘ he stays 
here with me.’ 

**« Well,’ I said to Mr. Beatty, ‘the truth is, I haven’t any 
money.’ 

‘¢« It doesn’t make any difference,’ said he, ‘ you stay here 
as long as you want to.’ ”’ 

Uncle Jake went on to tell how he remained there awhile, 
and then went to his friend Agnew’s house, keeping his eyes 
open all the time for a chance to learn a trade. At last a 
printer died, and he went with Agnew to see the proprietor of 
the printing office—a Mr. McLaughlin—the result of the visit 
to whom was the apprenticing of young Ziegler for two years 
and a half at the printing trade. When the proposition was 
made to him Ziegler said : 

**]’ll apprentice myself to you on one condition.”’ 

** What’s that,’’ asked McLaughlin. 

** That you'll let me eat at the same table with you.”’ 

**Oh, by George! you may do that,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I tell 
you beforehand you’ll find mighty little on the table.”’ 

**I guess I can stand it if the boss can,’’ said the young 
man. 
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This settled the matter. Mr. McLaughlin took up a piece 
of chalk and wrote the contract on the door of the office. It 
was in these words : 

Jacob Ziegler apprentices himself to McLaughlin for the term of 
two years and a half, to learn the trade ot printing, and the said Mc- 
Laughlin in return agrees to board and clothe him. 

** Now, sign that,’* said McLaughlin. 

‘**T signed my name, and he wrote his name under it.’’ 

** That door,’’ said Uncle Jake, ‘‘ with the contract on it, 
was there until about two years ago, when one day, when I 
was at Harrisburg’, the proprietor of the old building took it 
dcwn without noticing the writing and sold it for kindling 
I never regretted anything so much in my life. I'd 
have given him twenty-five dollars for it.’’ 

To-day Uncle Jake Ziegler is one of the best known men in 
the State, and his name is never mentioned without a feeling of 
admiration for him as one of the best types of the old-time 
citizen, respected alike in public and private life.—/P4iladel 
phia Press. 


wood. 
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SAXON PAPER-MAKING. 


The late Dr. John Falke, keeper of the Saxon State Papers, 
in his first volume of the ‘* Archives of Saxon History,’’ has a 
treatise on the history of paper-making in the Electorate of 
Saxony, which, derived from official and literary sources, con- 
tains a quantity of interesting information. We gather from it 
that nine years after Ulman Stroomer, in 1389, had founded 
his celebrated paper-mill at Nuremberg, a paper mill was 


started in Saxony, as appears by a decree issued by the princely 
brothers Balthasar Ludwig and William of Saxony in 1398, 
granting Nicholas Burwalde and Otto Voigt permission to erect 


anew a paper-mill at Chemnitz, and promising to allow no 
other paper-mill in Saxony whilst theirs was in existence. 
From the word ‘‘ anew ’’ appearing in the deed it has been ar- 
gued that possibly Nicholas Burwalde and Otto Voigt may 
have had this privilege earlier and not made use of it, or even 
that a paper-mill may have stood on this place, in which case 
it would be, perhaps, even older than Stroomer’s at Nurem- 
burg. Be that as it may, we have no further information of 
the Chemnitz mill. 

After this early notice comes a long pause, and it is only in 
1510 we have authentic information of a paper-mill at Zittau, 
and a second, in 1523, by the Augsburg printer, Hans Schons- 
ferger, at Zwickau. The first paper-mill at Freiberg was built 
by Michael Schaff hirt in 1540, and, in a privilege granted by 
the Elector Augustus in 1557, it appears that in these mills the 
whitest and best paper was made; and decreed that no new 
paper-mills should be built within six miles of Freiberg. 
Schaff hirt’s mills, which enjoyed a great reputation and 
brought honor to the town of Freiberg, were built at the wish 
of the Duke Henry, and seven hundred florins were paid by 
the town to Michael Schaff hirt. 

The paper-mills at Dresden obtained a privilege first in 1578 
from the Elector Augustus, although they were much older 
and had already brought great commercial reputation to the 
owner, Hieronymus Schaffhirt. At the request of Schaff hirt 
the privilege ordered that, seeing that many paper mills were 
being built, and consequently rags and other materials became 
enhanced in price, causing great loss, so that in spite of great 





experience and skill Hieronymus Schaffhirt was unable to de- 
liver the required paper to the Chambers without loss, no one 
should build without a license, a new mill within four miles of 
Schaff hirt’s mill, under a penalty of forty guilden, half to the 
Chambers and half to Schaff hirt. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries privileges be- 
came more numerous, so that in the year 1804 there were 
eighty-nine paper-mills in the Electorate. The paper-makers 
bewailed incessantly so great a competition in their business. 
If these good people lived to-day, what would they say ?— 
Paper Trade Review. 

nintaelbiiie inline 
SUGAR CANE PAPER. 

For some time experiments have been made to test the prac- 
ticability of manufacturing paper from bagasse or sugar-cane 
refuse, but until lately these experiments have been unsuccessful. 

A recent edition of the New Orleans Picayune was printed 
on paper made of bagasse. 
several quarters. 


This event has created a stir in 
The sugar planters of Louisiana, who have 
burned this hitherto worthless stuff to get rid of it, now see a 
possibility of making money out of it, and a few enthusiasts 
reckon that it will be nearly as profitable as the sugar crop. 
Southern capital sees a new opening for investment in the 
manufacture of bagasse. Paper buyers in the South look for- 
ward to emancipation from Northern mills and heavy trans- 
portation charges on their purchases. Northern manufacturers, 
who have been long and eagerly studying how to make paper 
more cheaply, will give this development close attention, and 
think of several ways in which it may affect their trade. And 
finally, consumers of paper generally will be alert to the sug- 
gestion here afforded that that article may become cheaper 
and more abundant. 

It appears from statements in the New Orleans journals that 
the practicability of making good paper out of bagasse has 
recently been established. Five thousand pounds were pro- 
duced from this material in Canada, a few weeks ago, and sent 
to New Orleans for exhibition. The Picayune was printed on 
it, and it could hardly be distinguished by an unpracticed eye 
from ordinary printing paper. It is perhaps more crisp, glossy 
and darker. The manufacturer who made it certifies to the 
Louisiana Fibre Working Company that bagasse paper can be 
produced at less cost than chemical wood paper, and in a 
properly constructed mill it will make a better sheet for the 
money than any mill in the United States can make from other 
material. Not being as cheap as ‘ground wood,’’ bagasse 
pulp is not likely to be used much in making news paper; 
but it may prove a formidable competitor of chemical wood 
fibre and fine rags in the manufacture of book and writing 
papers. The champions of bagasse claim that it can also be 
wrought into heavy wrapping, cotton sampling and drawing 
papers, as well as those just named, and into tubs, buckets, 
barrels, dishes and clapboards. 

It seems hardly likely, however, that bagasse paper will be 
largely used for newspaper work; it is really too fine in quality 
for that purpose. When, however, improvements are made, 
as they undoubtedly will be, in the machinery for producing 
it, it may prove a formidable competitor to the wood pulp now 
used. For book and fine periodical work it is claimed to be 


better and cheaper. 
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THE MAN WHO “KNOWS ALL ABOUT IT.” 


Who has not encountered the client who ‘* knows all about 
printing, you know?’’ He sails into your office to give his 
order for circulars and posters. 

‘* What do you say to this size ?’’ you blandly inquire, show- 
ing him a double-medium poster. 

‘* Yes, that would do; or, say a size larger. This is demmy, 
isn’t it?’’ he ventures, doubtfully. 

**No, double-medium,’’ you explain. 

‘* Ah, we used to call that Dem-me.’’ 

‘* Demy, you mean ?”’ 

“Ah, yes; we always called it demmy. Well, that size 
will do, and put some black Romans and some Gothics and 
Condensed in it.’’ 

Probably been looking through a type founder’s specimen 
book, you think, but do not say so. 

** And with regard to the circulars? ”’ 

‘* Well, now, I want that put in plain Pica type 
sense, no flourish,’’ says he emphatically. 


no non- 


**Do you really mean in Pica?’’ you ask, when you see 
enough copy to warrant it being set in Nonpareil. 

**Ves! oh, I know something about printing, you know. I 
was appenticed to the business, and worked at it for nearly a 
week,’’ 

You show him a circular set in Pica, when he exclaims : 

‘*Dear me, no! Much too large—-something about this size 
(pouncing on a line of Long Primer small caps) would be 
better.’’ 

Then he tells you he wants it on good foolscap paper. You 
show him a sheet of foolscap, folded to quarto, and he thinks 
that will do nicely, only it must be larger; and you discover 
that he wants folio post quarto, and that he thinks foolscap is 
a quality instead of a size. And with many valuable minutes 
wasted in many valueless references to long pica, small primer 
and ‘* Rejoice, don’t you call it? ’’ he leaves the type question 
and discourses learnedly for some minutes about paper, on 
which subject, as you do not contradict him, he manages to 
land himself in a complete fog. 


He presently backs out of the premises, leaving you in pos- 
session of his order and a soul thoroughly vexed, while he goes 
away fancying he is going to get his printing done at what he 
calls trade price, which he thinks is next to nothing.— Printing 
Trades Journal. 


tele ; 
PRINTING AND THE REFORMATION. 

It is estimated that on Sunday, November 11, 1883, there 
were preached in the United States forty thousand, and in the 
whole Christian world not less than seventy-five thousand ser- 
mons, the principal line of thought being Luther and the 
Reformation. The Reformation began about four hundred 
years ago with the preaching of Martin Luther, a German 
priest. One of the strong points made by Luther against the 
church was that to the people the Bible was a sealed book, 
being then known only in the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
of which nearly all besides the priests were totally ignorant. 
The priests, therefore, it was claimed, put their own construc- 
tion on certain portions, the same tending to keep the people 
in ignorance of the true Christian faith and subservient to their 
own selfish ends. These thoughts, on the four-hundredth an- 





niversary of Luther’s birth, were elaborated in most of the 
Protestant churches throughout Christendom. Simultaneously 
Monsignor Capel has been visiting this country and has taken 
occasion, in his lectures, to refer to the Reformation. He ad- 
mits that about the time Luther preached and translated the 
Bible into the German language there was a general awaken- 
ing, but claims that it was not only among those who frotested, 
but in the Church and with the regular clergy as well. Be 
this as it may, had not the then newly discovered art a hittle to 
do with it? Before printing came into use, comparatively few 
people could read,and the method of instruction was the oral 
one, even to those who were designed for the professions, and 
had there been many copies of the Bible extant but few persons 
outside of the clergy could have made any use of it. And, 
further, before the press could be utilized for the purpose of 
duplicating copies of any kind of book, the process of making 
books by transcribing was so slow and expensive that none but 
the rich were able to possess a copy of the Scriptures. As 
soon, therefore, as printing came into general use the people 
began to read, and knowledge of every kind began to be dif- 
fused. It is a notable fact that many of the first printing- 
presses were kept busy for years turning out Bibles, and as 
education just at that time received some new impulse, it is 
not very strange, aside from what is claimed by either Protest- 
ant or Catholic, that there should arise a very great interest in 
the few books then being published. It is the history of every 
successful missionary enterprise from that day to this, that the 
first move after arriving on the field has been to teach the peo- 
ple to read, and then to put into their hands such literature, 
especially the Bible, as seemed best fitted to accomplish the 
work. It is not difficult to imagine that the state of the intel- 
lectual and religious world would have been but little advanced 
from the point at which Luther found it four hundred years 
ago only for printers’ ink.—/n/and Printer. 
o- 


EARLY TYPE FOUNDING. 


In 1683 Joseph Moxon, the earliest writer on the technique 
of printing, type-founding, etc., published his ‘* Mechanical 
Exercises,’’ a work often quoted in the typographic literature 
of to-day. He was the first English letter-cutter to reduce to 
rule the art which before him had only been practiced by 
guess, and left to succeeding artists examples that they might 
follow. By nice and accurate divisions he adjusted the size, 
situation and form of the several parts and members of- letters, 
and the proportion which every part bore to the whole. The 
bodies most in use when Moxon wrote, and which were the 
only ones noticed by him, were Pearl, Nonpareil, Brevier, 
Long Primer, Pica, English, Great Primer, Double Pica, 
Two-line English and French Canon. Moxon further says : 
‘* We have one body more, which is sometimes used in Eng- 
land, that is a Small Pica; but I account it no discretion in a 
master printer to provide it, because it differs so little from 
Pica that unless the workmen be more careful than they some- 
times are it may be mingled with Pica, and so the beauty of 
both may be destroyed.’’ Moxon followed the occupation of 
a mathematical instrument maker, and was hydrographer to 
the king. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
PARIS has eighty daily papers—more than any other city in 
the world. 
CHICAGO is the centre of the book trade for the West, the 
sales for the year 1884 exceeding $9,000,000 in amount. 


THe Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has printed , for private 
circulation, fifty copies of a list of the Bibles in his famous 
collection. 


Tue Trustees of the British Museum have just purchased 
Milton’s Bible. It contains, in the poet’s handwriting, the 


dates of the birth of his children. 


Anout six hundred German newspapers are published in the 
United States, of which seven are in the New England States, 
208 in the Middle States, 85 in the Southern States, and 350 in 
the Western States. 

THE library of Frederick Latreille, sold a few weeks ago in 
London, contained a series of play-bills dating from 1559 down 
to the present day, and a representative series of autograph 
letters from artists and men of letters. 


MARIAN Boorn, a female compositor in the office of the 
Pascagoula (Miss.) Democrat-Star, fifteen years of age, who 
has been at the business eighteen months, recently set 1,200 
ems of Long Primer, newspaper measure, in one hour. 


To THE British Museum has recently been added a copy of 
Caxton’s ‘* Chronicles of England,’’ of which only four per- 
fect copies are known, and the Leipsic reprint of Luther’s 
Bible, ‘‘ printed,’’ as Luther said, ‘* by that knave Wolrab.’’ 


IN an English juvenile publication lately a prize was offered 
for the best selection of a hundred famous women, and the 
editor received, literally, nearly a ton of replies, which num- 
bered 4,956 and involved the use of about 252,000 sheets of 
paper. 

THE native printers of Bishopstowe, according to informa- 
tion received from Natal, are now engaged in completing the 
setting up of the Zulu translation of ** The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
which Bishop Colenso, at the time of his death, left in an un- 
finished state. 


THE executors of the late M. E. Dentu, the well-known 
publisher of the Palais Royal, had no light task in making 
out the inventory of his stock and effects, which included 
2,000,000 volumes and 20,000 autographs. He was also the 
possessor of an immense collection of bric-a-brac and curios 
of every kind. 


A LEXICON of industrial art, by Bruno Bucher, has just been 
published by George Paul Falsy, of Vienna. Its value lies in 
the explanation of numerous technical expressions, and of the 
most widely different technical processes, and in the large 
number of historical notes concerning the entire field of indus- 
trial art. 


THE de /uxe edition of Lord Tennyson’s works, now in 
course of issue by the Macmillans, is inclosed in covers of 
Rossetti blue, over which runs a filigree work in gold, the 
acorn and oak leaf lending themselves to the design. This 
cover is said to be the work of Mrs. Orrinsmith, who for many 
years was a fellow-worker in the arts with William Morris. 





PROFESSOR SAYCE says that the late Nicholas Triibner has 
left behind him a manuscript on the history of the book trade 
in the classical period, a subject in which he had been inte- 
rested from his earliest boyhood. He had collected an enor- 
mous amount of material for the work, and from time to time 
spoke to his friends of publishing it as soon as he could finish 
it in accordance with the demands of a somewhat fastidious 
taste. 


A Boston gentleman went abroad last Winter with a list of 
150 books on musical subjects which he desired to purchase. 
All were published within the present century, and though he 
canvassed the prominent bookstores of London, Paris, Leipsic 
and Vienna, he had discovered, at the end of his trip, only 
four of the works he desired. He has since concluded that 
the remainder of his natural life will be inadequate to com- 
plete the collection he has undertaken. 


THE literary world of Madrid have had a good chuckle at 
the expense of the Government. The manager of £/ Progreso 
was arrested for publishing an article on tyranny, which was 
considered by the Ministry as an incitement to civil war. The 
culprit, laughing in his sleeve, refused to divulge the name of 
the writer and was sent to prison, where he would probably 
be now had not the Government suddenly discovered that the 
article in question was an extract from Macaulay. 


THE following is a translation of a Chinese inkmaker’s shop- 
bill: At the shop Tae-shing (prosperous in the extreme)—very 
good ink; fine! fine! Ancient shop, great-grandfather, 
grandfather, father and self make this ink; fine and hard, 
very hard; picked with care, selected with attention. This 
ink is heavy; so is gold. The eye of the dragon glitters and 
dazzles, so does this ink. No one makes lke it. Others who 
make ink make it for the sake of accumulating base coin and 
cheat, while I make it only for a name. Plenty of A-kwan- 
tsaes (gentlemen) know my ink—my family never cheated— 
they have always borne a good name. I make ink for the 
‘** Son of Heaven ’’ and all the mandarins in the Empire. As 
the roar of the tiger extends to every place, so does the fame 
of the ‘‘ dragon’s jewel’’ (meaning his ink). 


INDIA ink, and many other varieties of ink containing con- 
siderable quantities of carbon are practically indestructible— 
that is to say, they are far more permanent than the material 
on which they are used, as paper in time becomes exceedingly 
brittle and friable. A very good formula is the following, 
which is said to yield an ink very much resembling that form- 
ing the characters upon the Egyptian papyrus: Make a solu- 
tion of gum lac in an aqueous solution of borax, and add to 
this a sufficient quantity of lampblack to give the proper black 
This ink is claimed to be almost indestructible, 
resisting both time and chemical agents, and yielding a beau- 
tiful lustrous black. The printing press has, for the general 
preservation of literary treasures, largely reduced the necessity 
for indestructible materials to record them permanently, since 
they may readily be duplicated and distributed. But the 


coloration. 


preservation of important public records upon more permanent 
materials than wood paper and indifferent inks will doubtless 
make itself felt as a grave necessity before many more years 
have passed. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The labor journals have formed an ‘‘Associated Press.”’ 
The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday Spirit has been enlarged. 
The Jndependent, of Braidwood, Ill., has been discontinued. 
The Reporter, of Valentine, Neb., has been increased in size. 
Marion Spragg has bought the Greene County (Pa.) Democrat. 
Charles F. Royce is the new editor of the Juniata (Neb.) Herald. 
H. J. Benner has sold the Port Elgin ‘Ont.) Free Press to J. H. Ross. 
W. J. David has become a half-owner of the Oneida (N.Y.) Dispatch. 
The Grafton (Neb.) Leader has been enlarged to a six-column quarto. 
The Sunday Telegram, of Harrisburg, Pa., has moved into a new 
office. 
J. B. King has disposed of the Gazette, of Henry, Col., to J. K. 
3urton. 
The La Salle (Ill.) Democrat-Press has begun the issue of a daily 
edition. 
F. D. & W. M. Reed are the new publishers of the Shelton (Neb.) 
Clipper. 
** Our Continent Publishing Company,”’ of New York City, has been 
attached. 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Daily News has suspended, after a brief 
existence. 
J. M. Alvey has disposed of the Watrous (N. M.) Pioneer to W. H. 
Henderson. 
The Yournal, of Duluth, Minn., has taken the place of the Duluth 
Daily Times. 
The Mendon (Mich.) Glode is edited by women, and all the composi- 
tors are women. 
Thomas Holmes has joined the editorial staff of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Yournal. 
J. W. Sweetly has assumed editorial control of the Williamsport ( Pa.) 
Sun and Banner. 
A. B. Ball has purchased the Zorchlight, of Tecumseh, Neb., from 
A. G. Fairbrother. 
The Criterion-Democrat, of Carbondale, Ill., has been closed under 
a chattel mortgage. 
The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot has been incorporated, with a paid-up 
capital of $100,000. 
George W. Hornbraker has secured a half-interest in the Mercers- 
burg (Pa.) Yournal. 
The “‘ Herald Publishing Company,’’ of Lawrence, Kansas, has sold 
out to W. F. Chalfant. 
The Bedford (Pa.) Gazette has purchased a new cylinder press, 
which will be run by steam. 
The Ladsor Herald, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been increased in size 
and adopted a new heading. 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Morning Call has been enlarged from a four- 
page to an eight-page paper. 
A. R. Reed, of the Tyrone (Pa.) Herald, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Tyrone public schools. 
S. W. Alvord has again become proprietor of the Towanda (Pa.) Re- 
view, having purchased it from M. H. Webb. 
The Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle has been changed in 
form from a four-page to an eight-page paper. 
Schofield & Trumpler are the new proprietors and publishers of the 
Rhode Island Democrat, of Providence, R. I. 
G. W. Ward has disposed of his interest in the Virginian, of Abing- 
don, Va., to G. W. Gary and G. W. Hartman. 
H. A. Crafts has sold an interest in the Fort Collins (Col.) Express to 


H. P. Crafts, and the latter gentleman has discontinued the publication 
of his paper, the Loveland (Col.) Leader. 





H. Price has started a weekly at Edenburg, Pa., called the Clarion 
County Observer. It is Republican in politics. 

John W. Fornof has sold a half-interest in the Streator (Ill.) Free 
Press for $5,500. Name of purchaser not given. 

Mitchell & Co., owners of the Crab Orchard (Neb.) News, have been 
succeeded by the ‘“‘ News Publishing Company.” 

The Cincinnati Sua has succeeded the News-Yournal, of that city. 
J. L. Kech is the proprietor and managing editor. 

Beverly Ward, for many years publisher of the New York Commercial 
Adve: tiser, has been succeeded by Bryant Godwin. 

The “‘ Tribune Printing and Publishing Company," of Rawlins, W. 
T., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000, 

Fairman & Whittle have started a new weekly, called the Republican 
Advocate, at Wellsboro, Pa. It is Republican in politics, 

N. C. Woodruff has secured an interest in the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Messenger, and has become one of ‘he editors of that paper. 

Jacob B. Smith, formerly proprietor of the Altoona (Pa.) Daily Times, 
has taken the position of business manager of the Altoona Cad/. 

Crozier & Barclay, publishers of the Record, of Elbert, Col., have 
dissolved partnership. C. W. Crozier, Jr., continues as sole publisher, 

J. H. Crawford has bought his partner’s interest in the Monday 
Leader, of St. Joseph, Mo., and publishes it alone as a Democratic 
paper. 

The Seaside Gossip is a new paper started at Asbury Park, N. J. It 
was published semi-weekly during August, and is to be a weekly in Sep- 
tember. 

M. E. Dunlap has sold his interest in the Erie (Pa.) Sunday Graphic 
to Frank E. Woods, and Eugene E. Hinckernell has bought the interest 
of Col. Lynch in the same paper. 

Wm. A. Judson, business manager of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
erat, has been elected chief of the printing and publishing bureau of 
the New Orleans World’s Exposition. 


Samuel B. MacDonnell and Thomas A. Mehert have commenced the 
publication of a weekly called the Philadelphia Maritime Yournal. It 
is devoted exclusively to the shipping interests of this city. 


The Zimes, of Shamokin, Pa., has passed from the control of D. L. 
Sollenberger & Co., and is now issued by the ‘‘ Times Publishing Co.” 
Its politics have been changed from Independent to Republican. 


The Springfield (O.) Daily Republic has been consolidated with the 
Daily Globe, of that city, the combined papers being published under 
the title of the Globe-Repudlic. The Repudlic was founded in 1817. 


The Brookville (Pa.) ¥effersonian has been purchased by McMurray 
& Sansom, owners of the Democrat, of the same place. They have 
united the two papers under the name of the ¥efersonian Democrat. 


Wm. E. Curtis, Washington correspondent of the Chicago Jnter 
Ocean, has been appointed Secretary of the commission to investigate 
the commercial relations ‘between the United States and Central and 
South America. 


A charter has been issued to the ‘‘ Railway News Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company,”’ of Philadelphia, with a capital of $25,000. The di- 
rectors are George Cohen, John H. Burrell, Royal W. Merrill, and E. 
G. Kemble, of Philadelphia, and E. B. Byington, of Mauch Chunk. 

FOREIGN. 

The London Daily Telegraph claims an average circulation of 241,201 
copies per day. 

The Paris Figaro has just adopted an American notion, which is an- 
nounced as inaugurating a new era in French journalism, This idea is 
the classification of advertisements and the issue of supplements con- 
taining business cuts and illustrations. 


The circulation of the Revue des Deux Mondes is now 25,000 copies fa 
fortnight. The time was when the late M. Buloz sighed for the day 
when he might print 1,500 copies. Revwe shares are now as good pro- 
perty as can be found in France. They were originally offered to the 
public for $1,000 each, and to writers for the periodical for $500 in cash 
and $500 in contributions ; but they were taken up slowly, 
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THE COMP.’S PARODY. 


Tell me not in “‘ Extra Specials ”’ 
Compin’s but an empty dream ; 
For our wits must be about us, 
It our proofs are to be clean. 


But compin’ is but poor diversion, 
And the ‘‘ emptyin’ bulk’’ its goal ; 

But do not “‘ chap your sticks”’ and clatter 
When some poor duffer’s in the ‘‘ hole.’’ 


Frank is workin’ like a hatter, 
Roarin’ for the ‘‘ Late Ad. Heads,” 
Tryin’ hard to bully Forbes, 
Who has stolen all his leads. 


“Come on, Bendie, pull thae galleys— 
See, pull up that little bit ; 

And rub ower yer galleys better, 
Or Ill gie ye’t wi’ my fit.” 


** Come on, Ross, now, shut that window! ”’ 
Is the cry from Watson Dod ; 

And from “ Katie,”’ in a fury, 
** Turn it roon’ the ither road.”” 


Lives of brother comps. direct us 
To the course we should pursue— 

Join the ’Ciety, join the chapel, 
And to each be staunch and true. 


In the ranks of our profession 
We should stand firm to a man; 
And the ratters—hoot and hiss them, 
And boycott them if we can. 


** Pull away, boys,’’ that’s our motto, 
Under good old Father Rae, 

Taking care to twig the toon’s clock 
Ere we start our “‘ dis 


each day. 


Let us, then, be up and compin’, 

take,”’ 

And keep Farquhar still correctin’ 
All the blunders that we make. 


Quite prepared for any ‘‘ 


But I’m sure you’re glad to know that 
This doggerel to an end has come ; 
Wound up with Farquhar’s favorite chorus : 
Tweedle, twaddle, tweedle, twum ! 


—Scottish Typographical Circular. 


- @ o——_—_ 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Highly attractive in every respect is the August number of this pro- 
gressive monthly, which is always fully abreast with the times. There 
is freshness as well as interest in the ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Charles Reade.”” Profound discussion is certain to be aroused by E. 
A. Bloodgood’s ringing article, ‘‘ A Word from a Woman Against Wo- 
man’s Suffrage.’”” Timely and highly instructive is Dr. Albert Leffing- 
well’s practical protest against ‘‘ Vivisection.”” There is a second 
paper on “‘ Life in a Russian Province,”” which more than bears out the 
fruitful promises of the first. Will M. Clemens will delight a large class 
with his exhaustive descriptive article on ‘‘ Confederate Postage 
Stamps,” very appropriately embellished with handsomely engraved 
fac similes of the rare oviginals. Another illustrated article is a paper 
on the ‘* Suburbs of New York.”” W. W. Crane has a unique shortstory 
in “‘ Some New Thing,” being a realistic picture of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man life and character, a new field for the gifted story writer. Miss 
Tincker continues her new serial, ‘‘ Aurora.”’ ‘‘ Gossip”’ gives a viva- 
cious narrative of Prize Day in a French Public School. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Godey'’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The August issue is a bright and beautiful mid-Summer number, open- 
ing with a seasonable poem, ‘’ The Flower-gatherers.’’ Miss Mathers 
develops an increase of power in the continuation of her powerful novel. 
Christian Reid begins a new serial story, “‘ The Story of an Elope- 
ment.”” Old Vicissitudes contributes a comical paper, containing a dull 
account of his experience in seeking an earthly angel, or in plain words, 
““The Right Kind of a Wife.’”” Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer presents a 
charade. ‘‘ Abijah Beanpole,’’ the quizzical, is continued. There are 
eight cr ten capital short stories, several meritorious poems, and valuable 
household recipes. In the illustrations are a fine steel-plate engraving, 
a portrait of President Van Buren, colored fashion-plates, and new de- 
signs for ladies’ work-baskets. To overrun the generous measure of 
good things, there is also given a piece of new music from the opera 
“ Falka,.”’ 

The Man From Texas. 


By Henry Oldham. 
terson & Bros. 


Philadelphia. T. B. Pe- 
Treat- 
ing of a tumultuous period in the history of Kansas and Missouri, the 
wild whirl of the narrative is not at all unnatural; quite the contrary, it 
is a realistic picture of the fierce guerilla warfare waged in the last year 
of the war for the Union. 


A Western romance, full of excitement and absorbing interest. 


It is a purely American novel, dealing with 
regions, scenes and times almost untouched by the pen of the novelist. 
Mr. Oldham has made good use of his superabundant materials, and all 
who read ‘‘ The Man from Texas”’ will close it with the hope that the 
author will soon again draw upon his rich store of material for thrilling 
romances of our own land. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London, W. John Stonhill. 


The Phrenological Fourna’. New York. Fowler & Wells. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Australian Typographical Fournal. 
London. 
o- 


REMOVING INK AND COLORS FROM PAPER. 


A saponaceous composition is first made by dissolving twelve 


The Printers’ Register. 





pounds of potash in boiling water, and to this adding fourteen 
pounds of rendered tallow. Boil three hours; then pour it into 
a suitable vessel and add, while cooling, twenty-five gallons of 
soft water, the water to be added gradually and the mass con- 
stantly stirred until cooled, in which state it is of a brownish 
color and of the consistency of a stiff jelly. The paper to be 
cleansed is placed in an open or closed vessel, with sufficient 
soft water to cover it. When the mass has boiled thirty min- 
utes, and is boiling, add for every hundred gallons of water 
five gallons of the saponaceous composition above described, 
stirring and beating the paper as much as possible, so as to re- 
duce it to pulp. The ink and coloring matter will soon begin 
to rise in a scum at the top of the water, which should be al- 
lowed to flow off through a spout or faucet fixed for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the ink or coloring matter ceases to rise, the 
water must be drawn off from near the bottom of the vessel, 
clean, boiling water being at the same time allowed to enter at 
the top, the passage of the water through the pulp serving to 
thoroughly rinse it. After boiling and stirring for a few min- 
utes, the pulp may be removed, when it will be found in a 
clean and white state, suitable to be again used in the manu- 
facture of white paper. In all cases the pulp should be finally 
beaten and washed in clean water. 





THE printing and writing inks exported from the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, were valued 
at $46,442, an imerease of $23,154 over the preceding year. 
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A VERY RARE BOOK. 

THE 1530 edition of William Tyndale’s English version of 
the Pentateuch is excessively rare. But one perfect copy is 
known to exist, and that is in the Grenville Library; of the six 
imperfect copies, however, four are now in public libraries, the 
one donated by Mr. Astor to the Astor Library wanting only 
the book of Genesis. It is a fine copy, in the original boards, 
recovered with leather, and is made up of four volumes bound 
in one small octavo. The Book of Numbers is printed in 
Gothic characters, while the other three books are in Roman 
letters. The work is exceedingly interesting as a specimen of 
quaint old English and as a bibliographical rarity of the first 
water. 


* 
* 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Circurar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 8 Months.|© Months.| 1 Year. 





No. 6s he 4 .| $25 00) $70 00] $125 09, $200 00 
ha ea hie io bb: 6:0 o 15 00 4000 7000; 125 00 
es a a ee oe oo! 2000 3500) 65 00 

EE a ear I co 2 50 4 50 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, mez. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
Rs a a cs ore e's 2 00 4 00 7.00| 1200 
SR NNR sas 4.6 He 006 Ke 3 00 700; 1200)| 2000 
po. er oa 400| 1000) 1800 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00! 2500 4500) 7000 
Address -R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





NEW PATENT 


Wire Gauge Fins. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


tay NOTICE. 


1 have this day disposed of all my interest in the business of Tuomas 
W. Price Co., 505 Minor Street, to John R. Senior, Harry V. Jones, 
Austin W. Bennett and Thomas R. Fort, Jr., who will pay all claims 
due orthat may become due, and to whom all claims of Tuomas W. 
Price Co. will be paid, from and after this date. 

THOMAS W. PRICE. 








PuHILape pu, July 31, 1884. 





The undersigned, having purchased the interest of Thomas W. Price 
in the business of Tuomas W. Price Co., have entered into a co-part- 
nership under the firm name of ‘‘ THE THOMAS W. PRICE COM- 
PANY,” and will continue the business as heretofore conducted by 
them at 505 Minor Street. 

JOHN R. SENIOR, 
HARRY V. JONES, 
AUSTIN W. BENNETT, 


PuiLapecpnia, July 31, 1884. THOMAS R. FORT, JR. 





mw SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Haut N. O. Tyrocrarnicat Union, No. 17,)} 
New Orleans, July 6, 1884. ) 

At a regular meeting of the New Orleans Typographical Union, No. 
17, held this day, the following preambles and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Wuereas, New York Typographical Union, No. 6, has been waging 
a hard and persistent fight against the New York 7riéume, under the 
management of Whitelaw Reid; and 

Wuereas, All Union workingmen of New York have joined the fight 
against said Reid; and 

Wuereas, Typographical Union No. 17 does not desire to be in any 
manner lukewarm in their endeavors to assist in the fight for labor; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That New Orleans Typographical Union, No. 17, hereby 
earnestly appeal to all friends of the labor cause in New Orleans to refuse 
to buy the New York 7riéune or in any way patronize any newsdealer 
who may sell the said New York 7ridune. 

Resolved, That each and every member of New Orleans Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 17, hereby solemnly pledges himself to use every honor- 
able means to destroy the sale of the New York 77zune in New Orleans 
as long as said paper remains under the control of the said Whitelaw 
Reid. 

T. P. WHITE, President. 
































PRICE, 25 Cts. per Doz 5. — RICHARD A. NORMAN, 
° . . a ee . 
Any sizé; one dozen and one size ina 2 Seeing Day. 
———EEEE - 
1 WANTS. 
ANTED— TO BUY THE WHOLE OR AN INTEREST 
: = » SS 2 in a country newspaper in Central or Western Pennsylvania. 
5 : = K | Address JNO. C. BANE, Box 362, Washington, Pa. 
The bend at the lower corner pre- SS + FOR SALE. 


vents the sheets from catching, and the — 
pin from working out. 








These Wire Gauge Pins are made in 


_ =r 
ten sizes, for every description of work. - 5 
They can be understood and used by 
any one at sight, and are cheap, sim- 
a 
o-——_— 
i 
8 








ple and effective. 

They are secured by inserting the 
points in the platen-paper at the 
desired place and forcing home the 
pin. 








E. L. MEGILL, = 


Patentee & Manufr, a 


60 Duane St., New York. — 








A SPLENDID OPENING 


A printer with $1,700 can purchase a job office in one of the very best 
towns in America (a growing city of 45,000) which has netted present 
owner $10,000. Office invoices over $3,000, and one-half the material 


is as good as new. Address 
JOHN BOLE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





R SALE—A GORDON CYLINDER (“‘PILER”) PRESS, IN 
good order, with improvements of a practical character, designed 
and supplied by the present owners. Chase 16x23 inside. Ink fountain 
complete. Only reason for selling—too small for general character of 
work of owners. Will be sold cheap for cash. Address 
K., Printers’ Crrcurar. 








1CK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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E 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND QLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 





This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-rolier moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


—> fo 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - - - $16 


For Quarter ~ os - @ o 18 
For Half * “% - - - 20 
— Phe 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys... ...... $10 
” 20 Double i ee as a Se 
R. S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





TYpoGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen, By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 


NEW TAPE FASTENER. 








Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions For Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





20: 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-52| + MINOR + ST.,+ PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRAL EWIPAPER UNO, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 





Felse Soom, ent Dew ¢ ete Colts On be 
nished by any similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





Established 1865. 





(42s & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


saaess Pints a: Pate Rol [om cesses 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


Price, 30 Cts. per Pound. PHILADELPHIA. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lmproved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


ee nding cicada ee 

go PRICE List, 3——___-« 

t Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “ “ > Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Ih. 


°.¢——* COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND, +—— 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
ro 
JELECTROTYPERS,( 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














HEMPEL’S 
PATENT 
CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 
No. 1, per dozen, - $250. Key, - socts. 
ing - 30. sa - go “* 





For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. & 
MANUFACTURERS OF + BO ne 


WAREHOUSE: 
527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


Co— i CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. ov, a] 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 2S. Seventh St., Phila. 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all size 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and’General Supplies. 


A@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “GS 








PHILADELPHIA, 


<= a> Seat - 
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SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 


38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers aS pecia’ty 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


woon TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and o 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 
Engrvaver ow Wood, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


Late of Ledger Building. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
THE FINEST IMPORTED. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


>_> 


R. S. MENAMIN, y 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








































EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY 


, SMOOTH 


THONG & 130. and true, in yard lengths. 

wale Fs; vaphers and Printers. Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard.......... 3c \ 

7i0 nsom St., Pica to 4-line, Pa?! hr, Shin SIT ROME 6 4c 

phia, Penna. Five-line to 12-line, pike tae A oe Se 5c. 

Cee Aw bd a bk Rae « Sah bot © ane 5c. 

S60 yards Meucreed sinee 4) sos 6 ake 010 HK % 0. 4a ic $4 00 
IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . . — r2c. 
saie by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. . 





New Macuing POR Srrrcuine Boows. — | 





HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
| stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 4 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and ofen 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluable | 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 


or about 


In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and sreED of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 


Steam-power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


eal 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate. 
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THE 


“2 PARAGON& 


PAPER AND CARD 
Gutting Machine. 


The 14 inch, 22% inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch 
o the knife. The 30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of an inch. 





They cut accurately and have extraordinary power. 
All sizes constructed entirely of iron and steel. 


PRICES: 
14 inch, $45; . boxing,$1. | 25 inch, $110: skidded free. 
22% inch. $80; skidded free. | $0 in., lever, $175; 
32 inch, lever, $225; partial boxing, $5. 
$2 inch, hand wheel, $275; partial boxing, $7. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 


328 VINE 8T., & 327 NEW 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


30-INCH FRONT LEVER CUTTER. 





Envelopes! Envelopes! 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. -&- FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 





Sa a 


THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO.. 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘ssscz'praccset'nctainery. Having Harts Printing Press Counter, 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any Cc 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. ounts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; | 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. | 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. cae lars tL MEE Raat. BO. ty 
For Sale throughout rhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8, MeNAmin, 20d others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, ¥. Y. 
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GORDON’'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 

















eAPER HOUSE fe 


Cs 2; ay MERI 
om PAPER® 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


= ee 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


J. G. DITMAN c& CO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 
(LIMITED,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRINTINIC) rw 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





64a@i> > —— 
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All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 














| MACHINE WORK OF RYERY DESCRIPTION e— ae EEE. 
| PROMPTLY EXECUTED. | Be Mead 100. Ag Rete Dread sot 8. 8, teem zs 
Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookhinders Work ‘ al : 
gnc 4 MINOR ST 
ro : o> — Sa, — D 
Om tl fa PHILADELPHIA. 








THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLEYS, BTC. 


Furnished and Put Up at | ? 
LOWEST RATES. 


HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fifteen 


A 


Years will be maintained, and satisfac work g d. A trial solicited. 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Depied ini 














AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 





A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 
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IMPROVED ~ 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


<< SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, ©\~ 


QR -——_——_ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10x 16 inches inside 
84 x 13 2 50| 12x 18 “ 
9 x14 14 x 20 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 35¢ x 23% $1 25 | Double Column, 64% x 234%. 
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Ui | THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 
‘+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS :+: 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


’ -) 


x 
» 











Mayoracroeay avo For uz st RL §, MENAMMIN, 3 doe Ss, Pazera, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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AR. S. MENAMIN's WroucHT-lRon Cases k 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 





Pair of Twin Chases. pare om Twin cwAcms 
Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. “ 

1 x 8% 

18 x10\% 

22 x12\% 

23% X15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 

3244 x 23% 

35% x 254% 

3832 x 27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 

15 x 8K% $3 
18 x 10% 14 
22 x12% 15 , 
23% X15 16 
26% x 19 175 
29% x 21% 

5 32% x 23% 

: 3544 x 25% 
38% x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
5 x19 
8 x23 


1 IN. IRON 


1% IN. 


I IN, IRON 1% IN. 


IN. 1% IN 


1% 


z 
° 
a 
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z 
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22 X27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 44% 
324% x 48% 
35% x 52% 
38% x 57% 

Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside, 
15 x19 
8 x23 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


I IN. IRON 


22 x27 
23% xX 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x 57% 
News Chase, NEWS CHASE. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. i 
15 x19 $5 00 
18 x23 


1% IN. 1% IN 


I IN. IRON 


22 x 27 

23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 44% 
3234 x 48% 
354 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


. 1% IN, 


88888888 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions c! 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made 


TERMS:CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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‘GAS ENGINE. | 


Over 8,000 Delivered. PCE eae. aA om 


—~<NDs— 


ADVANTAGES : 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 
WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


ete 
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ADVANTAGES : 
WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 


CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY. 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 


lishers and Printers. 


ee aS 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





